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Rappelons cc que Niebuhr rdpondit h. un jeunc pasteur 
qui troublait la ndcassitd d’admettre dans le canon bibhque 
un chant d’amour: “ Pour moi,” dit avec vivacitd fillustre 
critique, “ j’estimerais qu’il manque quelqoe chose a la Bible, 
s’il ne s’y trouvait une expression pour le plus profond c: le 
plus fort des sentiments de Fhumanitd .”—Le Caniique des 
Cantiqucs. Ernest Renan. 2nd ed., p. 146. 


PREFACE 


CUPPOSE The Song of Songs to have been only just 
^ discovered : would it occur to anyone that it was 
an allegory ? Surely not; for in allegory human nature 
is always subordinate to symbolism; which is the very 
reason why allegory is an inferior form of literary Art ; 
whereas in The Song of Songs human nature is triumph¬ 
antly conspicuous and pervading. 

Or suppose that it were a lost Book of Scripture 
recently brought to light: even though devout mysticism 
might in time obscure its simplicity with allegoric;. 1 
interpretations, would it not always remain reasonable to 
ask what was its meaning when it was first composed ? 

The apology for this book depends on these con¬ 
siderations; and, if it be accepted, we must go on to 
enquire what was the original form of this ancient poem, 
before corruptions, interpolations, transpositions, omis¬ 
sions, and repetitions—the common changes that Time 
works in ancient manuscripts—confused the text ? 

The chief authorities in criticism are of opinion 
the poem was either an idyl, like the idyls of Theocritus, 
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or a little drama, recited with appropriate gesture, but of 
course without scenery, during the seven days of the 
marriage festivals of the East.* 

Reconstruction of the Song in a dramatic form is not, 
therefore, inconsistent with scholarship; nevertheless, ray 
present attempt must he understood as made rather from 
the standpoint of Art than from the ground of Erudition. 

Nor is the endeavour so ambitious as it sounds. Once 
let competent critics give permission, as it were, for 
reconstruction to proceed on certain lines, then, it seems 
to me, the actual work is better entrusted to the artistic 
than to the scholastic faculty; so that even if exact and 
scrupulous scholarship be here and there disregarded, 
what is gained is of greater value to the general reader, 
namely, the presentment of the thing as a living shape, 
not merely an articulated skeleton. 

But where I shall stand most in need of excuse, is in 
the sequence of speeches that 1 have adopted. What¬ 
ever disarrangement may have arisen in the course of 
oral tradition and careless transcription, I can scarcely 
plead these alone in mitigation of sentence; but what 1 

* Hence my arrangement of it in seven parts. Several of these 
aie very short, not to say fragmentary ; but I strongly siuipeet that 
the v/hole of the Song is not extant. 
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do plead is this : that the oriental soul of drama can 
only be appreciated by the western mind when it is 
materialised in a dramatic body; in other words, the 
modern reader can only enjoy the spirit ol The Song of 
Songs when it is expressed in a form with which he is 
familiar. 

I have used the Revised Version of the Bible, with 
marginal readings, as foundation for the actual text, and 
have seldom departed from it without some authority.* 
My omissions are few, and wherever they seemed of 
impoitance I have recorded them, with my reasons. 

I ought to add that I have made no attempt to repre- 
s ent the Hebrew rhythm (the “ unit ” of which is not a 
li ne, but a “ strain ”) by an English equivalent Professor 
R. G. Moulton’s analysis of it leaves the impression that, 
jven if one were conversant with the Hebrew language, 
the transmutation of Hebrew poetry into English verse 
presents almost insuperable difficulties. 




F. C. 


* See list of critical works consulted, p. 67. 
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INTRODUCTION 

'T'HE first thing necessary for the right understanding 
of this tale of a country girl, wooed in vain by the 
mighty monarch Solomon, is to remember that polygamy 
■ w; is but a form of marriage , containing within it different 
grades, some of more honour than others, but none of 
them dishonourable*; just as there were three grades of 
marriage among the Romans, and, as some might say, 
there are two kinds in England at the present time, the 
ecclesiastic and the civil. It follows that when Solomon 
Offers the maiden a place in his harem, he offers her a 
position of honour, perhaps almost unheard of for one 
in so humble a station of life; and it also follows that 
when be invites her to be his Queen, he is not substi- 
y tuting a compliment for an insult, but, on the contrary, 
ho is increasing his offer of rank and dignity to a degree 

* See the story of the Lcvite, Judges xix-xxi. (It is north 
rc: narking that the tale closes with a very curious mention of u 
vineyard dance in Shiloh, .vhich perhaps tends to give credit to 
the opinion that the Shulamite’s dancing took place at her own 
home. Sec Note 9.) 

f 
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eyond precedent and possibly beyond the dictates of 
the wisdom for,which he was so famous. 

No feminine ambition could vault higher than to be 
the bride of the incomparable potentate before whom the 
magnificent Queen of Sheba bowed her head in abase¬ 
ment. It meant all that pride can covet, wealth besto'v, 
or power grasp; and (dear to woman's heart) it meant 
the envy of the World. Why, then, did this rustic girl 
refuse it? The answer to this question is the whole 
meaning and moral of the poem. 


The story which we are asked to imagine is this : 
Solomon, journeying for pleasure in the beautiful district 
of Lebanon, amid the buds and blossoms of the spring¬ 
time, turns aside from more frequented ways, to vi: it his 
great vineyard among the hills, which he has <l let out to 
husbandmen.” He finds that the keepers of the vine¬ 
yard are two brothers, who have one young and lovely 
sister. Their father is dead, and they nre determined to 
sell their sister’s hand in marriage to the highest bidder. 
Great is their delight, therefore, when Solomon, who has 
quickly become enamoured of her beauty, pays then; a 
large sum of money and carries her off to his palace in 


Terusalem. 


But the peasant girl has already given her heart 
a young shepherd, and no bribes nor blandishments ol 
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She is kept in the 
and love-sick amid 


King can shake her allegiance. 

nalace for many weeks, home-sick .... 

Il i- ury and magnificence, detesting alike the enervation 
of her life and the addresses of her royal suitor. Love 
fills her imagination; by love she is transfigured; so 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like her— 
‘‘.the lily of the valleys,” as she calls herself; because 
his glory was from without, hers from within—the 
ra diance of a soul indomitably true to its own affection. 

Meanwhile the King becomes honestly attached to 
fior; her very simplicity is refreshing to his jaded taste. 
Might it not be that here at last he has found something 
that is not a “vanity of vanities”? But he makes no 
Progress; his overtures only alarm her; she is fortified 
fi.V waking thoughts and nightly dreams of her lover. 


Then Solomon makes up his mind to a last resource. 

* T hough he quails before the passionately chaste gu/.e of 
t! ic only woman, perhaps, whom he has ever wooed in 
vain, he will not yet confess himself conquered. If 
nothing will content her but to share his throne (the 
natural supposition of his worldly wisdom), then let her 
•bare it 1 She shall be queen of his Queens, the greatest 
fiidy in the land, if she will. So he comes to her in 
nuptial array and nuptial pomp, to offer her thi; 
culminating honour. 
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form oi 


though he understands the highest form of 
marriage, he does not understand the highest form ol 
love The humble peasant girl knows a secret unguesseb 
even by him. She declines his offer and begi for her 
release : whereuoon, in magnanimity, but true sorrow o 
heart, he sends her back to her home among the- 

mountains. , , , . 

There she and her lover are welcomed by her com¬ 
panions, the vine-dressers; and there she utters the 
words which have ever since found an echo in the heart 
of every true lover who has had the fortune to read 
them : , , 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it; 
For love is strong a3 death.* 


* See Note $i. 
16 
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CHARACTERS 


KING SOLOMON . 

THE SHULAMITL . 

HER TWO BROTHERS . 

A VOUNG SHEPHERD . 

LADIES AND NOBLES OF THE 
PEASANTS, Etc. 


A Rustic Maiden. 

Her Lover. 
KING’S COURT, 
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If its blossom be opened and the pome- 
2 -ranates in flower ; 

Thence let us wander into the he tls 
And rest under the boughs of the 


ThcrewiU I tell how I love thee. 
TJjcy go out , hand in hand. 1 he scene c!n>cs. 
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THE SECOND SCENE. 


Vk- same: evening of the same day is coming cm. and the Vr\F 
Dressers, Men and Women, return,',,,’ from Tir Trk are 
singing an old song of the vineyards. ’ 


A Snatch of the Song. 

Catch us the foxes , 8 
i he little foxes that ravage the vines, 
ror our vineyard is in flower. 

The Shulamite enters with her Brothers 
^.^vsAN-rs among whom 

wSf S' It u g! i‘ out ’ cnti th 

TZ r b y ihc Shulamite, dance to rustic music 

tI™ T‘ h C °’T" im: e NOBtES Of 

Court. They are dressed like ordinary travellers 
Solomon points out the Shulamite to his Com¬ 
panion with admiration, and when she v resting 
near then:, he attempts to address her; but el 
daits a Mi V. Her Brothers and the. Shfrhe' 
observe what takes place from different pcirls of l 


Sol. 


Return, return, O Shulamite ! 

Return, that we may behold thee. 

She comes buck a little u 
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Phul. What can ye see in the Shulamite ? 

Sol. Thy dancing equals the dance of Maha- 

naim, 9 

O thou queenly woman ! 

10 Ho\v graceful are Vhe movements of thy 
sandalled feet ! 

Thy limbs are smooth as jewels 

Linked by the hands of a cunning 
workman ! 

lx Thy body is round as a goblet 
Full of mingled win?, 

And bright as a sheaf of wheat 
Amid a fringe of lilies. 

She turns azvay ami joins the Shepherd. 
Solomon gives directions to the Nojiles concerning 
her and goes out. 

IST Bro. l2 Our little bister is no longer a child ; 
What shall we do with our sister 
Now that men begin to woo her ? 

2Nn Bro. ls If she be a door, 

Wc will bar her with planks of cedar ; 
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If she be a wall, 

We will crown her with battlements of 
silver. 


r The Shulamite and th Shepherd overhear 
this conversation, unnoticed by the Brothers. 
They embrace each other passionately and go out, 
the Shulamite into the cottage, the Shepherd 
towards the valley. All the Peasants lea:-, some 
cue way, some another, as sun'el comes on end a 
full moon rises. One of the Nobles approaches 
the Brothers, and, in a short pantomimic scene, 

■ ays them a large sum of money, purchasing their 
sister, according to Eastern custom, for Solomon's 
hirem. The Nobles then retire, and th- 
Brothers go into the cottage. The Shu lam nr. 
appears at her witidmu, half concealed by the lattice, 
'lie voice of the Shepherd is heard from the 
garden. 


Shef. l4 Awav with me from Lebanon, my bride, 
With me from Lebanon ! 

Sut’L. He stands beside the wall, 

He looks up at the window, 

His eves pierce the lattice ! 
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15 Come with me from the heights of Amana, 
From the heights of Shenir and 
Hermon, 

From the dens of the lion, 

From the haunts of the leopard ! 

Thou hast given me courage, my sister, 
my bride, 

Thou hast given me courage with the 
glance of thine eyes! 

O fountain enclosed, O well-head 
walled round ! 

Fountain of gardens, 

Well of live water, 

Stream out of Lebanon flowing ! 
O garden enclosed, my sister, my bride, 
The plants of thy orchard are pome¬ 
granates, 

With fruits the most precious 
lc Hennawith spikennrdand saffron. 
Calamus and cinnamon with all trees 
of frankincense, 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the 
chief spices. 
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[Leaning from the window ) Awake, O north 
wind, and come, O thou south, 
Blow on my garden, 

That the spices thereof may How forth ! 

Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And pluck his precious fruits. 

She leaves the window and comes out to meet the 
Shepherd. They embrace. 

I am come into my garden, my sister, my 
bride, 

I have gathered my myrrh with my 
balsam, 

I have eaten my grapes with my honey, 
I have drunk my wine with my milk ! 

[After kissing him) Until the day break 
and the. shadows flee away f 

Then turn again, my beloved, and be 
thou swift as a young hart 
On the mountains of separation. 

She goes slowly into the cottage. 77. >ceue 
closes. 
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THE THIRD SCENE. 


scene changes to the in tenor of King Solomon s palace at 
Jerusalem, some fifteen clays or so later. Marble pillars, 
fountains , Jloivers, and pay draperies are all around. A heavy 
perfume lades the air, and voluptuous strains are heard of 
hidden music. On one side is a divan or throne on a dais, and 
the Ihic): opens on to a terrace or balcony overlooking the open 
country . 

The Shulamith is discovered among the bril¬ 
liantly robed Ladies of the Court, who are 
regarding her curiously and somewlmt disdainfully. 

Shul. Do you so gaze on me because I am swarthy. 
Because the sun has scorched me 
As dark as the tents of Kedar ? 17 
It was cruel of my brothers 
To make me their keeper of vineyard.-. 
For how could I keep my own vineyard 
of beauty ? 

She turns from tlxm and in ima: nation addresses 
hr absent lover. 

Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest thy flock, 

Where it resteth at noon ? 

For thy flock would I follow. 










1st Lady ( Sarcastically ) Art thou so simple, J 
fairest of women, 

As to wish to follow the feet of the flock 
And feed goats by the huts of the 
shepherds ? 

TJxy laugh at her and leave her . Some go on to 
the balcony or terrace. 


ist Lady 18 Who is this that cometh up out of the 
wilderness 

Like pillars of smoke ? 


2nd Lady Lo, Solomon’s litter l 19 

With threescore mighty men about it, 

Of the warriors of Israel, 

Each with his sword on his thigh, 

A guard from the terrors of night. 

1 st Lady I can see the sides of cedar 
And the pillars of silver, 

The floor of gold 

And the cushions of purple. 20 

Trumpets sound. 
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isiLady Ye daughters of Zion, 21 the King is 
approaching ! 

The trumpets sound close at band. Solomon 
niters and takes his seat on the divau ft drone, 
'he Ladies sing tlx ceremonial Seng of vv clcoiv.e. 

Song. 

He has brought me into his chambers; 
Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth ; 
His caresses are better than wine : 
Chorus The maidens they love thee, they love 
thee! 




Chorus 


How sweet is the scent of his raiment; 
Far spread is the fragrance of his name ; 
Like the savour of spikenard poured forth: 
The maidens they love thee, they love 
thee ! 23 


Dancing Girls enter and dance in the Granin 
style (in strong contrast to the dancing of tr: 
Peasants ), and when they have made t w e*it, 
the Ladies file out before Solomon. . ^ hot..mg 
out her hand to him as she. passes; hut hi acupL 
the hand of none. Toe ShulaMTHI %s about to 
jollow them out when he detains her. 
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Sol. 
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I siirpri^d thee under the apple-trees, 
Where dwells thy mother who bore thee. 


I wandered into the garden of walnuts 
1 o see the green herbs of the valley, 
1 o see the vines budding 

And the pomegranates (lowering, 

And unawares I was borne away in a cha.iot 
By the princes of Israel. 


*' I o a steed out of Egypt, 

, M y friend, I compare thee; 

Zr l*y brow is comely with fringes of silver, 
1 hy neck with beads of coral, 

But with gold will I plait thy tresses 
And string thy neck with jewels. 26 

Shui.. My beloved to me is a cluster of henna- 
flowers 

„„ , Fr , om , , the vineyards of En-gedi : 27 
My beloved to me is a bundle of myrrh 
I hat lies upon my bosom. 

Solomon supposes t/.<at she is addressing him in 
'!■' of compliment that h is custom,:d to 

r - from luomen. Hr approaches her. 
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His aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as 
the cedars, 

And sweet is his speech ; 

Yea, he is altogether lovely ! 

This is my beloved, this my friend, 

O ye daughters of Zion ! 

ist Lady Whither is thy beloved gone, 

O thou fairest of women ? 

2nd Lady Whither has thy beloved turned, 

That we may seek him with thee ? 

Shul. My beloved has gone down to his pastun 
He feedeth his flock among the lilies. 

My beloved is mine and I am his. 

Tlx sutu clo 
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'J~he same, some eight or ten weeks later. 

The Shumaltte is alone, reclining, and touching 
a stringed instrument to the air of the dance of 
Mahanairtt. Site is splendidly attired and bedecked 
with jewels. Hearing someone approach, she rises 
and hastily veils herself. Solomon enters. 

Sol. Like a palm-tree is thy stature 

And thy bosom like the clusters thereot ; 
Would that I might take shelter beneath 
the branches! Hchdihn toaJiw „. 

35 I know that thou arc fair, O my friend, 
That thou art fair behind thy veil ; 
Thy tresses arc like a flock of goats 
On the slopes of Mount Gilead 
As the eyes of a dove are thine eyes, 

Or the pools in Heshbon 
By the gate of Bath-rabbim ; 

Like skeins of scarlet thy lips, 

And thy teeth like sheep 

That are newly corne up from *ne 
washing, 
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Whereof every one is paired 

And none is bereft ot its mate ; 

Thy cheeks are like pomegranates 
In the midst of thy locks ; 

Thy neck is like the tower of David, 

’ Whereon hang a thousand shields ot 
the mighty; 

Thy breasts are like twin fawns ol a 
gazelle, 

Which feed among the lilies. 

He gently removes her veil. 

Thy head is like Carmel 

And the hair of thy head like 

purple ; 37 . . 

The King is held captive m the 

tresses thereof; 

Thy lips are like rarest wine , 1 

That causes even the aged to spea 
How fair and how pleasant thou art, 

O my friend, for delight. 

Thy fairness is perfect, 

In thee is no blemish. 

She shrinks «mwy ! ron 
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Ady belovdd is mine and I am his. 

O me, I am sick with love. 

She nearly swoons, as before. Soi.OMON calls 
tlx Ladies. 

Let his left hand be under my head 
And his right hand embrace me. . . . 

I adjure you, O daughters of Zion, 

I hat you waken not love from his 
dreaming. . . . 

Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away. 

Tlx scene closes as in Seen 1 Tires. 
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THE SIXTH SCENE. 

The same, the next day. 


The Ladies of the Court are discovered, some 
reclining, some amusing themselves in various 
ways. A trumpet sounds and some of the Ladies 
look forth from the balcony. 

ist Lady Behold King Solomon ! 

2nd Lady Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all powders of the merchant. 


3rd Lady Crowned with the wreath wherewith his 
mother doth crown him 
In the day of his gladness of heart, the 
day of espousals. 

They veil themselves. Solomon enters,: a 
followed by Attendants, some of who* * 
carrying censers of burning incense, he 
seat on the divan, and on a sign froi 
Shulamite enters, in bridal array, 

Queens and Virgins. ' 77c y dr 

The Shulamite stands If me the 
dismisses his Attendants, who 
Women unveil. 
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Thou art beautiful, O my friend, as 
Tirzah , 39 

Fair as Jerusalem, 

Terrible as an army with banners. 

Turn away thine eyes from me! 

They fill me with awe. 

Behold, among threescore queens 
And fourscore concubines 
And virgins without number, 

My dove shall be my only one. 

As she was the only one of her 
mother, 

The pure one of her that bare her: 
Let the daughters of Zion call her 
blessed, 

The queens and concubines praise her. 

40 Who is this hat looketh forth as the 
morning, 

Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army with banners? 


'Jay, I am but a rose of Sharon, 
'ly of the valleys. 
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As a lily among thorns, 

So art thou among women. 

As an ap pie-tree among the trees of the 
Wood, 

So ic-, my beloved among men. 

I sat dov^n under his shadow with great 
delight, 

And his fruit was sweet to my taste, 
H : lS banner over me was love, 

Among the trellised vines. 

In the dark night, in my dreams, I 
sought him whom my soul lovcth; 

I sought him, but I found him not ; 
Then l said, “I will rise and go about 
the city; 

In the streets and the market 
I will seek him whom mv soul loveth. 

I sought him, but I found him not; 
The watchmen that go about the . it’ 
fcund me ; . 

To whom I said, “Saw ye 
whom mv soul loveth ? 

4 * 








It was but a little thr* I passed from 


them, 

When I found hir* whom my louI 
loveth ; 

I held him, I \vo\M not let him go, 
Until I had brought him into my 
mother’s house, 

Into the chamber pf her who con¬ 
ceiv’d me. 

She kneels c Solomon 
My beloved is mine and I am his ; 

He feedeth his flock among fhe lilies. 
Green groweth our bride-bed ! 

The beams of our house are the cedars, 
And our ceiling the cypress. 

4 *Oh, that I might return to the hills of 
frankincense, 

To the mountains of myrrh ! 43 

Solomon gares at her fixedly ; hesitaUs; then 
raises her and delivers tier to one of the L; dies, 
who conducts her forth. He make* a gesture of 
son cko. The. scene closes. 
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Ayr he song of songs 

___ 



the seventh scene. 



all is laughter and muniment. 


xst Bro. (Pointing into the valley) 

Who is this that cometh up from the 
wilderness , 40 

Leaning on her beloved ? 

The Shulamitk and the Shepherd enter . Sh¬ 
is again in her country garments. The Peasants 
whisper together, us they approach. 

Shul. This is my belovdd ; 

He has come swiftly as a young hart 
Over the mountain of spice *. 

(To the Shepherd) 

Thou that dwellest in the pastures, 

My companions hearken for thy voice. 
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Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 4 ‘ 
The fragrance of thy presence is like the 
fragrance of Lebanon. 

How much better than wine is thy love. 
And the savour of thy sweetness than all 
manner of spices! 


The Shulamite addresses her Brothers 
mockingly. 

Shul. 4 *“Our sister is no longer a child ; 

What shall we do with our sister ? 

If she be a wall, we will crown her with 
turrets of silver.” 

I was a wall and my bosom was a strong 
tower, 

For so I won the King to leave me at peace. 

Her Brothers look ahashal. 


49 Solomon had a vineyard in Baal- 
hamon ; 60 

He let out his vineyard and the fruit 
thereof 

For a thousand pieces of silver. 
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Welcome be Solomon to his thousand 
pieces of silver 

And the keepers of the truit to two 
hundred, 

Bu f : mv own vineyard is mine ; it is not 
for barter ! 


i he Peasants laugh and applaud; they gaiter 
round the lovers and congratulate them. Thru, as 
the music recommences , they go out in brocess.on. 
The Brothers go into the cottage ana ine !rears 
are left along standing together and Lokiug ovet 
the valley. 


Shep, 5l Always will he be utterly contemned 
Who thinks to purchase love, 

Even with all the substance of his house. 

Shul. Set me as a seal on thine arm. 

As a seal on thine heart ; 62 
Many waters cannot quench love. 

Neither can the Hoods drown it ; 5r 
For love is strong as death . 64 

Sunset comes on. The scene closes 
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NOTES 


’The full title of the po^m is The Song of Songs, which is 
Solomon'sj that is to say, the best of all the songs written 
by Solomon : of which, according to i Kings iv, 32, there 
were 1005. But it does not follow that Solomon was really 
the author of it. If we accept the dramatic interpretation 
of the Song, he would hardly have so satirised himself; 
moreover, there is plausible internal evidence tending to 
show that the first redaction of the poem to writing tool: 
place after his death (sec Note 39), It may have been 
attribui 1 to him, as many of the Psalms were attributed to 
David, although referring to events that took place after his 
reign ; or the meaning of the title may be mciely a Song 
about Solomon. The better known name, Canticles, ns 
a false translation of the title in the Vulgate ( Car.lieutn 
Canticorum ). 

"The name Shulamitc is a softened form of Shunamite; 
that is. a native of Shunem. a place about half-way between 
Mount Lebanon and Jerusalem, on the hill Moreh, over¬ 
looking the valley of Jezreel. There seems no explanation 
of why the peasant girl is so called, though some haw 
connected her story with that of Abishag the Shularnite 
1 Kings i, 3, 4, and ii, (3-25). Certain of the older 00m- 
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uientators regard the name as a feminine form of Solomon 
(Sheloraith) and likewise meaning peace or peacefulness : 
a derivation useful to the allegorical theory. 

3 Betv;een the conjectures that there arc two principal 
male speakers and that there is only one, the difficulties are 
very equally balanced ; and, on the former supposition, no 
assistance in determining the identity of a male speaker can 
be go : from knowing the sex of the person addressed, as 
signified in the Hebrew. Some difference of quality is, 
however, to be discovered in the Speeches themselves; a 
difference corresponding to a variance in the style ol 
addiess. In some, the language is more conventionally 
sensuous, if the expression may be allowed; in others, it is 
more simple and familiar. The appellation of the Shulamite 
in the former is nearly always " my friend ” and no more ; in 
the latter it i nearly always “my fair one,*’ “my bride,” 
or “ my sister.”* It is natural to attribute the less familiar, 
but more sensuous, speeches to Solomon, and the others .o 
the unsophisticated shepherd. 

4t, The dove of the clefts of the rocks” (in allusion to the 
Shulajnite’s home among the mountains) is not the turtle- 


* The first is true of five cases out of six, the sixth being in vi, 9. 
(1 : address in vii, I may be considered outside the argun ' nt; 
see Note 10.) The second is true of all coses, unless we .re to 
exclude v, 2, because it parity corresponds to vi, 9, or to -include 
ii, 14, where die shepherd’s address is more by wny of coim.nri< 
than *q pellation. 
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the Eastern harbinger of spring, previously mentioned, 
but the rock-pigcon, which does not migrate, but inhabits 
the fissures of the limestone rocks of the Holy Land in 
great numbers. 

: The Revised Version has “ Who would instruct me” 
t viii, 2). The words seem to me equivalent to our English 
phrase “ To ask her blessing.” The Shulamite’s great desire 
is to gain her mother’s consent to her marriage with the 
shepherd. Compare her words to Solomon in the Sixth. 
Scene. 


c Love-apples are mandrakes (mandragora officinalis). 
They were accounted of great value in lo\ e-charms (com¬ 
pare Oen. xxx, 14-16). The French have a similar name 
for the tomato {pomme d-amour). Although belonging to 
the poisonous family of the Solanacca *, like the potato, the 
fruit of the mandrake can be eaten with impunity. 


7 1 cannot explain the Shulamite’s precious fruits “new and 
old" (vii, 13) laid up for her lover. 1 confess to having 
retained the words only because they sound pleasant and 
homely. They seem to have escaped the attention of the 
Commentators. 


‘‘ Foxes” would be more correctly translated ‘'jack; Is.” 
(Compare Then, i, 45-51, and v, 112). 

°Mahanaim (meaning two hosts or armies) was the name 
given by 1: cob to the place where he saw a vision of angels 
iGcn. xxxii, i, 2). A city arose on the site, and it i t: 
sihlf.- that ceremonial dances took place there, n com- 
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memoration of the heavenly spectacle. When Renan says 

. . i • __ _ U frv*. if iirn rl.^r^C nnn 


mcmorauuii ui . y .x * A 

that rUahanaim was celebrated for its bayaderes and 


orgiastic cults,* I do not know what is his authority, for the 
dancing of women was traditionally among the Hebrews an 
> \pre c sion of simple and very often religious joy (see, lor 
examples, Ex. xv, 20, Judges xi, 34, 1 Sain, -vin, 6). 
ITven if the Shulamite danced in Solomon’s palace, and not 
hi the cottage garden, as some commentators suppose, one 
sees little reason for thinking that she danced in any 
hut a decorous manner. She would not be likely to know 
how to imitate the lascivious dancing that may possibly have 
been a spectacular amusement at the palace, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that sonic commentators consider the 
passage corrupt. 

1 ’These seven lines represent verses 2 and 3 of the passage 
which Prof. Robertson Smith considers can hardly be 
acquitted of the charge of grossness, from which Solomons 
other utterances are free. For this reason, and also because 
the person addressed is entitled “prince’s daughter (which 
l h tv * modified into “queenly woman”) he condemns it as 
an imerpolation.t Even if it is, it seems to me 
to utilise it, ; - it clearly refers to the Shulamite s dancing, 
ud the kind of interpretation on which 1 have ventured is 
not without authority, t though the actual verbal expres 
is no doubt, not within the limits of precise scholarship. 


* Cantiques des Canlisucs, 2nd cd. ? p. 169, note, and p. 45 , nolc 2 
f <’*e crude Canticles in Enc. Brit. 

$ eo Rev. \V. C. Daland’s monograph. 
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n “ Mingled wine ” is the translation of one Hebrew word. 
It probably means aromatic wine, for in Syria wine is slill 
prepared for drinking by being compounded with essences 
and spices. Its strength is greatly increased by these- 
ingredients. “Wheat” may be a symbol of fertility, and 
k * lilies ” may indicate bright-coloured garments (see Note 34;. 


’“This conversation between the brothers does not appear 
in the Bible, but is referred to by the Shulamite as a 
reminiscence of her childhood (viii, 8, 9). My insertion of 
it here, for dramatic effect, has therefore necessitated' a 
slight change in the words, because the description of the 
Shulamite as a child is no longer appropriate. 


J3 These figurative expressions mean that whether their 
sister have many lovers, or whether she be chaste, they will 
exercise their customary rights, as her guardians, and 
dispose of her for value received (see Gen. xxiv, 53). 


,4 Thc favour shown him by the Shulamite in the morning 
has so encouraged the young shepherd that he proposes an 
elopement. Perhaps he recognised Solomon in the earlier 
p;irt of the evening : in any case, he cannot hope to saii-fy 
the avariciousness of his lady ; s brothers. Even with hmi, 
however, the maiden is true to herself: she bids him depart, 
but softens her dismissal by bidding him return the next 
day. 


''The geography of Amana is doubtful. Shcnir and 
■ ■ken of as identical in Dcut. iii, 9. 
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'"The Oriental tries to express tbe “ ^^ilh such 

SllXr, and of the better-known phrase “ odour of 
sanctity * The list of spicc-plants in the present passage is 
no; confined, as one might expect, to *o^ md'genous in h 
Hriv 1 -md Sr kenard, or nard, is a Himalayan puuu j 

{fvsxa».--»*.>.”’is 

qlihouirh myrrh is mentioned in Gen. xxxui, -o> < “ 
xliil II as if it were a native production die word so 
translated is a different one, and signifies a different plant, 
the Ladanum or cistus. (As to Henna, see N ° 7 -) 

,7 The tents of the nomad tribe oi Ishmaelites (Gen.. , o_ • 

to which the Shulamite compares hersetf, were made of 

mmmmm 

be attached to the latter, they certainly mar the 
simplicity of the girl’s excuse. • 

«In the Bible text Solomon is described (though still in 

his heart” ir. The scene, therefore., presents ns. 
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as ihewedding procession, customary in the East, ot i 
bridegroom to the house of a bride, wearing the usual 
nuptial wreath,* with attendants beside his palanquin, 
burning resinous gums (incense) ; also, apparently, not an 
uncommon practice among the wealthier classes on such 
occasions. But the question arises, how could Solomon be 
“ cot ling ap out of the wildernessin a wedding procession . 
Or how could his escort be called u a guard from the terrors 
of night”? Is it not clear from these expressions that 
Solomon and his company were making no ceremonial 
progress through the streets of Jerusalem, but were travelling 
in their ordinary manner irom the wild northern district ? 
At all events, the account is so contradictory that I have 
thought myself justified in using part of the description here, 
picturing Solomon’s arrival from the hills of Lebanon, and 
part in the Sixth Scene, indicating his intention of offering 
the Shulamite wifehood and queenship. In this inter pro 
tation, the pillars of smoke are to be understood of the dust 
raised by tlie cortigc, as it crosses the arid plain. W her her 
we may imagine the escort to be mounted or not seems 
doubtful (see next Note). 

w Two words are used in the Bible text for the com03ano 
in which Solomon travelled (iii, 7 and 9). The second one 


* Whether the crowning of the bridegroom by his wot ter * 
also customary seems scarcely ascertained. Renan has a note 
seems to me a little humorous: “ Bethsab^e, mhic ce Solomon, 
conserva toujour* sur ltii beaucoup d’autorite. ’ (ian <s 

Continues , p. 160.) 
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is foreign, probably Greek, and is translated palanquin in 
the Revised Version. It throws no light, however, on the 
native word translated “ litter,” which may- possibly have 
been a kind of “ houdah,” borne by two mules or a camel 
(i Chron. xxvii, 30). It seems permissible, therefore, to 
picture the escort as a cavalcade of men mounted, if not on 
horses, on camels or mules. If so, the clouds of dust raised, 
compared to pillars of smoke, are better explained. 


- In the Bible text, the description of Solomon’s chariot 
ends with the words : 

“The midst thereof being paved (or inlaid) with love, 
From the daughter's of Jerusalem (iii, i°)» 

But their meaning is confessedly so obscure that I have 
thought it justifiable to omit them. 

-’This is the onlv place where the phrase “daughters of 
/ion” occurs (iii, u).* But I have used it throughout, m 
pi•_!jrencc to the usual “daughters of Jerusalem,' for th: 
sake of rhythmic effect. 


22 By way of compensation for the omission of Solomon s 
perfumery from the description of his arrival at Jerusalem 
icC L \Qte 18), I have added a line to the Song of Welcome : 
“How sweet is the scent of his raiment.” 


have left out the words “draw me; we will run after 
thee” (i, 4), which are variously explained by commen- 


* “Daughters” occurs once also (vi, 9. Compare Gtn. xxx, 13)* 
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tators, according to their view of the situation. They seem 
lo me to refer to something in the nature of a ceremonim 
custom of the harem, which might be better represented to 
oui minds by some dignified and deferential action, such as 
I have indicated in the direction for the ladies exit. 

“‘‘Solomon’s comparison of the Shulamite to a lome 
(more correctly, a inare) strikes the Western mm ; 1 ' 
uncouth. But “whereas modern poetry depends for intensity 
of effect chiefly upon imagery, oriental poetry combines 
with imagery the very different device of symbolism. - . 
Nothing is painted ; there is simply a reference to supreme 
types of excellence.”* In this instance, at all events, the 
“ supreme type of excellence ” is apparent, when we remem¬ 
ber that horses were rar 6 in the East, and inspired the 
beholder with a special sense of their grandeui and nobility, 
as in the famous description in The Book of Jot) 

Solomon had imported them from Egypt (2 Cliron. 1, 16,17 , 
and for that reason I have varied the Biblical text, which 
reads “ To a steed in Pharaoh’s chariot,” because the phra - 
may be merely the artistic particularisation >f a 
fact. A remarkable instance of a modern use °f thc 
comparison has been pointed out to me by - y • * ' 

Pollock. It is to be found in The Stage, by 
Murdoch (J. M. Stoddart and Co., Philadelphia, 
pp. 270-272. , . , . 

25 Solomon’s compliments are partly allusive (he is t m/m,. 


Professor Moulton, in Biblical /ay Is, pp- a 


id xxi. 
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of the ornaments of the royal horses) and partly direct, 
because the Shularriite is wearing the ordinary trinkets of 
the peasant woman, which he offers to replace with others of 
great value. Considerable deviation from the Bible text is 
necessary to make this clear, but the alterations are not 
without authority among the commentators. 


- The words that follow this passage in the Bible are 
these : 

“ While the King sat at his table, 

My spikenard gave forth its fragrance 55 (i, 12). 

The> are said by the critics to refer, in a figure of perfume, 
to the Shuhmitc’s fond remembrance of her lover ; and cer- 
nothing excites association so strongly as the sense 
of smell. Nevertheless the figure is not sympathetic with 
our ideas, nor are we concerned to know that Solomon had 
dined, and therefore I have omitted the lines. 

- 7 “ Henna-flowers from the vineyards of En-.,ediis 
perhaps a phrase of the market, because the plain of En-gcdi, 
be'ween Mount Hebron and the Dead Sea, was the only 
place in the Holy Land where the henna grew, and it grows 
there only, to this day. It is a shrub, some eight to ten feet 
high, wi*h dark bark, pale green foliage, and clusters of 
white and yellow blossoms of a powerful fragrance {Law- 
son :a alba). 

*1 omit the ShulamiteT cry, when her first love-swoon 
comes on. “ Stay ye me with raisifts {or raisin -cakes), comfort 
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me with apples” (ii, 5). It may have been some half-con¬ 
scious allusion to bygone days in her home, but it is too 
obscure for modern effect. 


2 I omit from the Shulamite’s description of her unhappy 
dream, in the Fourth Scene, the lines : 

“ I heve put off my coat; how shall I put it on ? 

1 have washed my feet; how shall I defile them r (v, 3)* 
To me they have the clear stigma of the embellishing scribe. 

' To put the hand through a hole in the door, and unlock 
it with a key from the inside, is the method of opening 
house doors in Syria to this day. 


31u At lacrimans exclusus amator limina saepe 
Floribus et sertis operit postisque superbos 
Unguit amaracino.” (Lucr. iv, 1177 - 79 )* 

From this it would appear that the lover's hands dripped with 
mvrrh, in the first instance, but there seems no record of any 
such custom in the Holy Land. 

J 1 have here inserted some lines from the Shulamites 
happy dream (iii, 2), because the dreams are similar, to 
begin with, as dreams are apt to be, and the lines, watch 
seem necessary for the scene, may well have got omitted 
from the account of this, the second dream. For second u 
is, in the Bible order, and no doubt my transposition o that 
°rder needs some apology. 1 can only say that the happ) 
'fream (iii, 1-4) seems to me to stand completely alone, 
without true context, and that to remove it to a scene where 
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TFlbreshadows the happy end of the dreamer’s troubles may 
be a liberty, but is scarcely a violation of anything except 
pedantic preciseness. 

• ’To deprive a woman of her veil was grossly to insult her. 
U was the token that she was either betrothed or wedded 
(see Gen. xxiv, 64, 65). Even the Shulamitc, little as she 
wishes .0 belong to Solomon in any grade of marriage, can¬ 
not endure to lose the honourable badge that has been 
presented to her in his palace. Perhaps she attaches her 
own interpretation to it, so that to her it means that she 
belongs to her shepherd lover. 

M The European thinks of a lily as white, but it is evident, 
from the famous saying in Matt, vi, 28, 29, that colour is 
implied (presumably purple), because no white flower could 
be said to surpass the robes of Solomon in glory. 1 he 
orient passage is decisive in favour of a red flower, because 
lip j could not be compared to one of any other hue ; and 
although the Hebrew word is one that may be used generally 
of my flower, yet, as there is actually common m the Holy 
Land a beautiful red lily, the scarlet martagon (Itlium 
chnlcrJoiticum), in the absence of any possible botanical clue, 
OU- choice must rest on that. I ought, perhaps, to add that 
I have omitted the words “dropping liquid myrrh (y, 131, 
because one can attach no meaning to tuem as applied to 
lilies unices they can possibly refer 10 the pollen ; nut, for my 
0 n’par . I believe that the copyist has been spicing the 
text. 
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-in tms speech of the King I nave combined * 
different passages (it . 1-5 and 7, vi, 5, and vu, - 9 )> ‘ - 

omitting a few lines in deference to our habits of taste, 
unite these passages is no arbitrary device. Certain tcr.es 
in chapters vi andvii closely resemble certain in chapter i\, 
and even if this were due to the repetition ol careless 
transcribers, it still suggests that the context ot the similar 
passages may have had reference to the same scene ant. 
situation. In' the case of two of them this view is confirmed 
by the recurrence of the words “ behind thy veil (tv, 3 >^ nt j 
vi. 7). Unless wc are to prefer the marginal reading behind 
thy locks,” which is not supported by several of the best 
authorities, the phrase surely points to some particular occa¬ 
sion on which the Shulamite wore her veil in the King s 
presence. 

"If the comparison of a woman’s tresses to a dock- of 
goats, hanging, as it were, on the slopes ot a mountain sur¬ 
prises us, we must remember that the goats of th' lie., - 

are black, and their hair is long, silky, and lustrous. *j 
Mount Gilead be the same as Mount Gilboa (which is a goo 
opinion), and if we may suppose the Shulamite s comp e. 
to have become pale by confinement in the coo., dim * l I a 

* The verses referred to are as follows : ( a ) ^^ V ,vjth 

verse 5 to the end of verse 7, in chapter vi, and (b) rerse 3 . 
the first line in verse 4, in chapter vn ; compared lL -l V\ -p, j 
(a) the latter half of verse 1 to the end of verse 2 , t^clher ; i ; ^ 
latter half of verse 3, and *b) verse 5 and the hist line of verse 4, in 
chapter iv. 
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merits of the palace, we can understand this part of the 
comparison likewise, because the western and northern sides 
of the mountain are white. 


■Is the blackest hair really blue-black, or is the reference 
only to another “supreme type of excellence(see Note 24), 
Tiamely, the lustrous texture of royal robes? Compare 
Paradise Lost , iv, 301, where the note in the Clarendon 
Press edition is “ Hyacinthine, a very dark shade of hail 
(Odyssey vi, 231). The hyacinth flower of the Greeks is 
called black in Theocritus. Cp. Virgil, Eclogue i ; , 18.” 

The presence f of the queens, &c. (perhaps including 
the Queen Mother, Bathsheba) is suggested by that other 
ancient epithalamium, the 45th Psalm. It is supposed to 
celebrate the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter 
(1 Kings, iii, 1), and so, by some critics, is the Son- 

points of resemblance between them is very curious. 
Take, for instance, the following verses oi the l K 1 m (9 
and 14) : 

“ Kings’ daughters are among thy honourable women ; 

At thy right hand doth stand the queen in gold of Ophir ” : 

and 

“ She shall be led unto the King in broidered work ; 

The virgins, her companions that follow' her, 

Shall be brought unto thee.” 

Add to this that the title is A Song of Loves , and that it is 
described ar “ set to Shosbannim,” that is, “to Lilies” ! 
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J Thc mention of Tirzah (meaning “ pleasant , , an ancient 
city of Mount Ephraim Gosh, xii, 24), has been held to 
decide the dale of the first redaction of th.e poem ; became 
Tirzah was the capital of the kingdom of Israel, after its 
separation from Judah, from the reign ot Jeroboam (l Em^ 
xiv, 17, and references) to that of Oran, 975 , t0 9 2 4 fi-J- 
for in 923 Omri besieged it, and although it is ag: in 
mentioned (z Kings xv, 16), it seems never to have recovered 
from the destruction in which Zimn perished i Kings xu, 
17, iS); moreover, Omri then built Samaria, which became 
the capital of the northern kingdom (i Kings xvi, 23, 24, 
and references). Some critics, however, are of opinion that 
certain linguistic peculiarities of the poem point to a later 
time the Macedonian era, when the Jews had contact with 
the Greek world (see Note 19). If this be correct, the 
dramatic quality of the poem receives possible confirmation, 
because Semitic art may have acquired some dramatic 
knowledge from Greece. At all events, it appears to me 
that this allusion, or supposed allusion, to the separated 
kingdom may have partly given rise to the symbolic 
interpretation of the poem. For if, according to he 
idyllic theory, the Song contains only two pi m^ipai 
characters, Solomon and the Shulamite, it is 0 

imagine bow the longing of Israel and Judah tor reunion 
Was read into the lovers' passionate speeches , now 
this was afterwards expanded, in the Talmud, into 
aspiration of the Jewish people to their diune ; 

and how this was finally paraphrased by the prolihc pen 
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of Origen into the yearning of the Christian Church for 
union with Christ.* 


‘Ts there not a touch of humour in the sudden change of 
tone among the ladies, when they are bidden by Solomon to 
welcome as their Oueen the very woman of whom they were 
lately so contemptuous? Is it etiquette that they should 
repeat his very words, or are they too much astonished to do 
anything else ? 

41 The rose of Sharon might mean the cistus or rock-rosc, 
were it not that the Hebrew word signifies a bulbous plant ; 
hence it is thought more likely to be the sweet narcissus, a 
favourite and abundant flower in the Holy Land. This also 
agrees better with the description of the flower as being “ of 
the plain” (sharon), or of that particular plain called The 
Plain, which lies between the sea and the ranges of Mount 
Kphraim, Mount Gilboa, and Mount Carmel. On the other 
hand, it seems somewhat strange that the mountain maiden 


" In the King’s Library of the British Museum, exhibited in Case 
1 (No. 5), Is an ancient Block-Book (Press-mark C. 17, b. 23), the 
subject of which i ; the Song of Songs, mystically interpreted of 
Christ rnd the Virgin Mary (personifying the Church). It is of 
Dutch oiigin, but the printer and date are unknown, though the 
latter is probably 1450-60. It is a series of designs illosirnting 
trolls of the text of the Vulgatw. In some respects it is unique. 
It ha • beta reproduced in facsimile, under the title Cant in m Canii - 
comm . hv J. Pb. Berjcau (Trubner & Co. 1^60), who gives a full 
critical account of it (Brit. Mus. Pressmark, 1751. a.). 
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should compare herself to a valley flower (as also in the next 
line ‘‘a lily of the valleys;” where, however, valleys may 
mean mountain ravines). 

‘‘I have nothing but a bare apology to offer for turning 
these words (iv, 6) into the form of supplication. It is u 
matter of doubt among commentators to whom the words 
really belong. 

4 With regard to the “hills of frankincense and mountains 
of myrrh,” it is well to remember that Pompey the Great is 
said to have passed over Lebanon, by Damascus, “per 
nemora ilia odorata, per thuris et baisami sylvas ” (Florus, 
Epitome Rerum Rom. iii, v, 29). 

,} I have, of course, no warrant for this scene in the 
but it is one of eminent likelihood (see Lev. xxiii, 39, 40). 

“There is no explanation of this repetition of the first line 
of verse 6, chapter iii, unless it is that perhaps the phrmc L 
somewhat colloquial. 

* 'The diction of the young shepherd is generally fresh and 
unibrmal. But these compliments of his (iv, 10-11) arc like 
the common ceremonial metaphors of the harem (see the 
Song of Welcome in the Third Scene, i, 2-4). I have there¬ 
fore placed them in the last Scene, apa r t from their context, 
because wc may suppose that the shepherd has nov learnt 
from the lady’s lips with what language love is made in royal 
palaces, and, in the foolishness of his heart, especially as he 

complimenting her in public, he seeks to imitate it t 

47 Compare Theo. xx, 26, 27. 
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’’According to the best authorities, the Shulamite is here 
emoting "haf she has overheard her brothers saying. But 
for the variation from the Bible text see Note 12. 

40 1 h ave tried to elucidate this mocking speech oi the 
Shularrdte, which, as it stands in the Bible (yn, u 
verv nuzzling. The best meaning I can attacu to it is this . 
that ^though some wine-grower has been able to hire 
Solomon’s vineyard (paying her brothers wages for hoejjmg 
it) yet Solomon, with all his wealth, cannot lnu. , - ti c- 
yari—the vineyard of beauty of which she spoke to the 
ladies when she was first brought to the palace (1, o). 

K ‘If the explanation given in the preceding note be correct, 
ihe locality of the vineyard ought to determine that of toe 
Shulamite’s home. But where was Baal-bamon? Unless it 
be thesameus Baal-bermon, that is. Mount Hcrmon, wc 
If, ll0 t know ; for it can scarcely be Belamon (Judith vin, j), 
which was in the mountains of Ephraim, not far from 
Samaria. 

• r n ibis closing passage, as elsewhere in a few instances, 

1 have changed die order of the lines, as they stand m the 
Bible in obedience to the English idiom, which demands 
that when more than one image, referring to ine same 
subject, are used in contiguity, the strongest should come 

last. f 

:2 Soals were used as signs manual, before the ,ut o 
general. Hc„=c flwr «•»**,,*»* 
and reckoned as tokens of authority 1 Kings .\>.i, , and 
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to this day, in the East, no document is regarded as 
authentic, unless it is sealed. Their importance gave rise to 
constant metaphorical reference, as in Jer. xxn, 24 ana 
Hag. ii, 23. They were usually hung round the neck or tne 
arm by a cord (Gen. xxxviii, 18). 

53 The Shulamite’s reference to waters and floods has 
always been understood as alluding to the waters o 
affliction and the floods of temptation through which she 
has passed. 

M I have omitted the lines concerning jealousy (vui, o). 
Fine as they are, they are in no sense pertinent, foi there is 
no motive of jealousy in the poem. In fact, they mar the 
simplicity and directness of the moral of the Song, and, 111 
spite of the absence of commentary to that effect, literary 
instinct, at all events, insists that the passage is corrupt ; 
perhaps with some gloss, arising from a reminiscence or 
Prov. vi 34, 35. It cannot be actually an interpolation, 
because it is necessary to the correct parallel arrangement 
of the Hebrew verse. But that something is amiss with 
it I have little doubt, even granting the tendency of orient.', 
poets to follow the side issues of association. 
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